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SELF-COMMUNINGS, 


TOO SOON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROOKSTONE.” 
CHAPTER XIX.—MARRIED, 

TuErE is a possible paradise even in human life, but 
it is not certainly a paradise to all who pass through 
it. In some cases it may be more akin to purgatory. 
Why was the month after marriage called honeymoon? 
It is more a foretaste of the enduring joy of married ex- 
istence than a cloying satiety of it—a joy which rarely 
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comes again in the same exquisite degree, partly 
because so long as man is merely human there must 
be a special delight in every new condition, and also 
because rarely afterwards in life are man and wife 
able to give themselves so wholly to the companion- 
ship of each other as they can in those first few weeks 
of marriage. Old ties have been severed, new ones 
are yet to be made; the pair stand for the time alone 
in the world, isolated even from a home, and this isola- 
tion which makes the honeymoon the perfection of 
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joy to true lovers, must render it flat—almost unen- 
durable, to those who have married on tepid liking. 
It might be well in these tepid cases to take a couple 
of companions on the wedding journey, so as to help 
the monotony of the situation. 

But these two married lovers, Michael and Ursula, 
have been very happy though not equally so (per- 
haps people are not often equally happy at the same 
time); to the man life has been cloudless, each day 
happier than its yesterday. His young wife is still 
shy, but he thinks this will soon wear off; meantime 
her bright enthusiasm and her fresh simplicity are a 
constant and delightful variety. He is too happy, 
even, to wish that her love was more demonstrative. 
Michael’s nature is a patient one; he trusts fully 
where he loves, and he feels that this will come 
when Ursula’s shyness leaves her. To the girl life 
has been a delicious dream, but there is a tiny cloud, 
as yet only a speck on the horizon. Michael is a hero 
—she “worships” him. His love for her goes beyond 
all she had pictured; but when she begins a little 
sentimental talk, he has a way of tutniti¢g :t into non- 
sense, or interrupting it by @ kiss or fond petting 
words, and though these are pleasures, yet she wants 
the pleasure she has beén striving for. Ursula’s 
self-will has slumbered since shé left Vine Cottage, 
from lack of provocatioi, but her husband’s fond 
devotion has not in any way subdued it. She feels 
more like @ child with hit than she felt in her 
father’s house, but the feeliig is one of delicious 
happiness sé far. The cloud is there, but as yet it 
is very small. 

They came home from Scotland two days ago, and 
Ursula is doubly shy as her husband takes her over 
the spacious old house. Miss Fraser has superin- 
tended all the new furnishings and preparations, and 
the perfect order of all makes Ursula feel helpless 
and uncomfortable. Michael takes her everywhere, 
even into thé store-room, with its labelled jars and 
shelves, and he Ang out the various atrangements 
Rachel has made for her special comfort. Ursula 
murmurs her thanks, but she feels quite unworthy 
to be Miss Fraser’s successor. 

‘‘T should like you to call on Rachel to-day, my 
darling. We both owe her some thanks for the 
order she has established. I would go with you, 
but I must go back to work this morning,” says 
Michael. 

Ursula looked full of alarm. 

‘‘Oh no, indeed I cannot go alone; if you leave 
the Museum an hour earlier you on fe with me.” 

She did not look at her husband, Bit he kept his 
eyes fixed on her. She did not know how plainly 
her vexation and self-will showed in het face. It 
was the first time her temper had been tried since 
her ewe fe a 

Michael Helder looked surprised, then grave, but 
he spoke in a pleasant voice. 

‘Tam afraid I cannot. I must work extra hard 
after such a long holiday.” 

Ureula’s face flushed deeply; the old wild wilful- 
ness, 80 long lulled by her husband’s devotion to her 
slightest wish, broke loose and overleaped her shy- 
ness at a bound. 

“Then I shall stay at home. I have not been 
accustomed to call upon strangers by myself, and— 
and—TI can’t. I can never feel at ease with Miss 
Fraser ; ye could go with me if you chose; it is 


that he had not understood Ursula’s words. Thero 
was silence for a moment, and then the girl’s torrent 
of passion swept by; she came up and flung her arms 
round her husband. 

‘Can you forgive me ?” she sobbed ; then looking 
up at him with streaming eyes, ‘‘Oh, Michael, you 
see how wicked I am. Don’t leave off loving me 
for this wild wayward temper.” She clung to him 
in terror. 

He stooped down and took her fondly in his arms. 
‘No fear of that,” he said, soothingly, and then 
he parted her hair off her forehead, and kissed her 
as one kisses a refractory child. ‘‘ There, there,”’ for 
she was sobbing passionately, with the unstrung 
agony of a timid nature, which has forced itself into 
that which is unnatural; ‘‘ but you wrong yourself 
and me too by this impulsiveness. Why, I had 
scarcely taken in that you were angry with me, so 
I have nothing to forgive deserving such sweet 
humility.” 

She got one hand between hers and kissed it; but 
she was not satisfied. 

He went off to the Museum without saying any- 
thing more about his cousin, and Ursula stayed 
where he left her, thinking. 

Shame and sorrow had their turn, and she wept 
frésh tears that her resolution never to vex her hus- 
band as she had so often vexed others, had been so 
soon broken, but as her tears dried doubt rose. 

‘‘Michael does not love me as I love him,” she 
thought; ‘he would know when I was angry even if 
I did not speak.” 

But this was more vexation than conviction. Again, 
she told herself she ought t6 be more sorry for her 
vehemence. She would stiive to atone for it by 
dbeying Michael’s wish ; shé would go and seo Miss 
Fraser. 

As soon as she had made this resolution, she was 
impatient to act it out. She dressed herself with extra 
care. ‘‘ Miss Fraser is just the sort of woman to be 
critical about dress,” she thought. 

She felt wretchedly nervous, and yet a heroine. 
She was doing that Which it was a positive pain to do 
solely to please her husband, and every step that 
took her nearer to Michaél’s cousin diminished the 
loving penitence which had followed quickly on her 
anger. She was gradually justifying herself by 
proving the truth of her fepignance. 

‘TI almost wish”—she had reached the quiet 
street in which Miss Fraser had taken a house— 
‘‘that Michael had seemed tore wounded ; he was 
so cool. Has he deep feelings, I wonder, or are they 
so deep that I cannot reach them? I would like 
him to be angry better than to be so calm and indif- 
ferent, and yet would I?—it would be dreadful to 
make him really angry.” 

Here the door of Miss Fraser’s house was opened, 
and she had to come out of her reverie. 

Michael was far less cool on his way to the Museum 
than he had seemed to his wife. He was not impe- 
tuous, and Ursula was not wrong when she said his 
feelings lay deep; but for all that she had power to 
reach them, wat she had roused them painfully this 
morning. He was not angry, he was only debating 

seriously with himself if he knew how to guide and 
help his wife. 

“Tt might have been better if I had kept silence 
and left her to reflect,” he re ‘but how could 





very hard and unjust.” 


Michael stood still, electrified; it seemed to him 


any one be angry with her? y she was penitent 
before I had realised her petulance—and it is only 
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petulance, after all; she is a child, and she is such 
a timid darling she shrinks from strangers. I am 
sure Rachel will be charmed with her; and I am 
sure too they will get on much better alone— 
without me.” 

He resolved to tell his wife kindly but firmly that 
he wished her to see as much as possible of his cousin 
Rachel. 

“She is left so totally alone without aunt or 
mother, and I am so very unfit to guide her in 
domestic matters, that Rachel’s advice becomes a 
necessity.” 

CUAPTER XX.—THE VISIT. 


Tus was how Ursula and Miss Fraser were getting 
on. It was the first visit Ursula had paid since her 
marriage, and she started and flushed a little at 
hearing the announcement— 

“Mrs. Helder!” 

She had planned out the interview in her imagi- 
native unreal fashion. She should look so calm and 
collected that Miss Fraser would be quite unable to 
patronise, but the startled feeling at entering the room 
scattered her wits and left her shy and unrecollected. 

Miss Fraser came forward smiling; she held out 
both hands and kissed her visitor. Ursula saw that 
Michael’s cousin was older, less handsome than she 
had fancied. She looked round the room, its stiff- 
ness and want of ornament repelled her; there was 
not anything to notice, not any of the flowers which 
she had so much admired in her own rooms. 

Michael had not told her that the flowers were 
ordered by himself with special reference to her 
tastes. 

Miss Fraser asked about their journey, and for a 
time conversation went on briskly. 

“You are sure Michael is quite well? ””—with a 
look of keen inquiry; she had already asked how he 
was. “tree 
“Yes, very well.”” Ursula felt wounded, and yet 
she hardly knew why. Miss Fraser again asked ques- 
tions about the journey, and Ursula answered coldly. 

“You were not long enough in the Highlands to 
appreciate the scenery,”’ Rachel said. 

‘Oh yes.”’ A sudden remembrance brought colour 
to Ursula’s cheeks and light to her eyes, and she 
spoke impetuously. ‘‘I don’t think one wants time 
or teaching to admire the beautiful—it is an innate 
power; a glimpse caught in a hurried journey may 
stir one person’s heart as strongly as a month of con- 
templation would move another’s who has no inborn 
sense of beauty. I feel wild when I am in the 
country.” 

She stopped, ashamed of having thus spoken out 
her feelings. She stole a conscious shame-faced glance 
at Miss Fraser. 

_ Miss Fraser was smiling, it soomed to Ursula half 
in surprise, half in contempt. 

“You are very romantic, I see,’”’ she said. 

The girl was calm in an instant. 

“She despises me, does she! Poor thing, she could 
never understand me, and I feel as if I should hate 
her. How can Michael like her? Is it because she 
is clever? Yes, she is clever, and that is what 
makes her so repelling. She is a clever, sensible 
woman, and I detest sensible people.” 

Miss Fraser was puzzling about Ursula. 


‘“‘T sup- 
pose,”’ she thought, ‘‘love blinds men. 


To me she 


is silly and wanting in manner, and certainly she is 
not good-tempered.” 
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A few more sentences were interchanged, and then 
conversation languished, as it is apt to languish when 
people begin to dislike one another. 

Ursula rose to go away, and Miss Fraser made no 
offer to kiss her. She held her hand, and looked 
as if she had some special words to say; she hesi- 
tated, and the girl was too shy to draw her hand 
away. 

‘*Good-by,” she said, quietly; “give my love to 
Michael. I hope we shall be good friends; if you 
make Michael happy, we must be.” An indignant 
flash in Ursula’s eye warned her. ‘‘ You must not 
be angry”—Miss Fraser’s voice was just a little 
harder, her head a little more erect—‘‘if I say that 
you are singularly blessed in your husband, Ursula.” 

Ursula murmured something, and felt like a freed 
bird when her hand was at last released. 

The door closed on Ursula, and the woman who 
had seemed so chill and unsympathetic, put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, which were brimming over. 
‘‘Poor dear Michael! Ah! what a mistake he has 
made. His life was dull, perhaps, but it was peace- 
ful and contented. Now it will be full of jars and 
misunderstandings. This girl is too young and im- 
pulsive. At Michael’s age he is much more easily 
worried than a younger man would be. To think of 
my dear cousin being vexed and made uncomfortable 
—poor fellow! he will soon find out his mistake.” 

Miss Fraser was full of virtuous indignation; she 
had forced herself to receive her cousin’s wife kindly, 
and in return she had received haughty looks and 
cold words. Michael must be miserable with this 
impulsive, self-willed wife ; it did not occur to her 
that the undisciplined nature might suffer more 
severely than that which had been more schooled. 
In her heart Miss Fraser disbelieved in Ursula’s 
love; she and her friends had inveigled Michael, and 
had hurried on the marriage lest they should lose so 
good an offer. 

**So very extraordinary for the lady’s friends to 
hurry matters, and then to go away abroad even 
before the girl comes home. People certainly do 
very strange things.” 

Ursula walked quickly home; she did not dare to 
think till she reached her own room, then her anger 
broke loose, she felt sore and smarting. 

‘‘Oh, that woman! And she thinks she under- 
stands Michael better than I do. As if I want 
teaching how to make him happy! I knowI am not 
good enough for him—not half or a quarter good 
enough; but then it isenough forme to knowit, and 
wish I was better; it is not his cousin’s business to 
tell me. I can be humble enough if I am left to 
myself; no one can ever submit to reproof from a 
person who has no right to give it. 1 will do any- 
thing Michael likes, but I will not be advised 
by that woman; she stirs up every bad feeling in 
me. I never felt so angry in my life—I feel it still! 
Interfering busybody! as if Michael was ever so 
happy with her as he has been with me!” She 
paused here; the remembrance of her wilfulness in 
the morning came back vividly. ‘But if I am 
quite determined, I shall never be cross to him any 
more. After all, I am glad he knows how wicked I 
can be, it makes me feel more honest.” 

The afternoon passed, and the time for Michael’s 
return arrived. 

Ursula wished the little scene of the morning 
blotted out; she realised that great truth of love— 
that a wound always leaves a trace of its presence. 
12 
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She wished more than ever that her hasty words had 
been left unsaid, and yet with her usual unreality 
she did not believe that Michael had taken them to 
heart. 

‘The best way is to be as good as possible when 
he comes home.” 

Ursula has taken far more pride in her dress since 
marriage than she ever did before, and this evening 
she wears a white dress and blue ribbons, because 
Michael likes her best in white. 

Michael has had the drawing-room furnished, but 
he has had a small room partitioned off from it, and 
this, which leads into Ursula’s bedroom, is her 
special home. 

She’ stays here waiting her husband’s return, but 
he comes in so late to-day that he goes off to his 
dressing-room after just looking in at her and giving 
her a kiss. 

‘‘Go down and say I am ready for dinner, dar- 
ling ; I am sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

‘* Michael, I have been to see Miss Fraser.”’ Ursula 
is anxious to tell him, and more anxious to avoid 
any discussion about his cousin. 

Michael comes back at once; he kisses her very 
tenderly. 

‘‘ Thank you so much, I am very grateful to you.” 

He hurries off, and Ursula feels set free from the 
dread which has been tormenting her. She has told 
him, and he is pleased; and now she shall hear no 
more of that dreadful Miss Fraser. 

‘‘T am so glad I called.” 

She looks round her room. The partition is hung 
with old tapestry, and on the other side is a quaint 
Japanese screen. Some of her favourite books are 
in the little ranges of dark oak shelves niched 
on each side of the window; there is old blue china 
on the high mantelshelf, a rich Indian carpet under 
her feet, and flowers everywhere—on the little old- 
fashioned black table, on Ursula’s writing-table, in 
the window-seat — everywhere that a place can be 
found for them. She sighs. ‘ How good he is to 
me! Iwrong him—I am sureIdo. He could not 
consider these things necessary for me if he thought 
I was only a child.” 

There was not much talk during dinner; but 
the days had lengthened, and they went and sat 
together in the waning light in the room where 
Michael had told his cousin of his engagement. 
Michael wanted to give the advice he had planned, 
but he thought he had better wait until his wife 
began to talk about her visit. Her silence puzzled 
him. 

The light faded. Ursula’s face was turned away so 
that shadow fell on it. 

‘* How quiet you are, darling,” he said at last. 
‘‘T want to hear how you got on with Rachel. I 
want you to be great friends.” 

Ursula had been leaning against her husband’s 
shoulder. She sat suddenly erect. 

“Friends! I fear we shall never be intimate 
enough.” 

Michael did not try to draw her nearer. 
not answer at once. 

“You have had a great loss in your Aunt Sophy, 
my darling. I am very ignorant and useless in the 
way of advice, I fear, and I think Rachel will help 
you very much.” His voice grew graver as he went 
on. Ursula turned her face yet more away, he could 
only see the outline of her cheek, but he felt sure 
she was displeased. ‘‘I am not blaming,” he said, 


He did 
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very earnestly ; “‘ but housekeeping has to be learnt, 
like everything else; it is quite a matter of routine ; 
and, Ursula, you will be happier all through your life 
if you master these little necessary difficulties at the 
outset.” 

It was so very hard to speak in this way to her 
that his veice stiffened; he paused for his wife’s 
answer, but it did not come. 

‘‘ She is trying to be self-controlled,”’ he thought, 
and he waited. 

‘“You don’t agree with me,” he laughed; but 
there was a thrill in his voice, and Ursula heard it. 

Michael could not understand her. She felt bit- 
terly that she must give up this hope; but he was 
fond of her, and she would never be angry with him 
again. 

oe I agree with all you say. Probably it is good to 
learn housekeeping young.” Then she jumped up 
and went to the window. ‘‘ How fast it gets dark! 
Shall I ring for lights? I want to write to my 
father.”’. 

She spoke so easily and naturally that Michael 
was deceived ; he thought she was tired of the sub- 
ject, and he would not recur to it. He got up and 
rang for lights himself. 

‘*T shall not let you write a long letter,” he said; 
‘“‘T want you to sing to me.” 

Ursula did not answer; she either was or affected 
to be busy at the writing-table. 

The candles came. Michael took up a book, but 


his eyes often travelled to the corner where Ursula 
sat, her pen still moving rapidly across the paper. 
She ended at last. 

‘‘T am so very sleepy that I had better go to bed,” 
‘‘Good night, dear; I shall fall asleep 


she said. 
directly.” 

It seemed to Michael that his wife was not quite 
well or happy ; he nearly asked her what ailed her. 
But this was only a passing thought, put aside at 
once. 

‘“We have had discussion enough for one day. 
Most likely she is tired, and she is not much pleased 
with Rachel. I wonder what happened. The poor 
child is afraid I shall talk about housekeeping again. 
What a timid little darling it is!” 

Mr. Helder went up into his study, and when alone 
thought what a lucky fellow he was in the possession 
of such a wife. It is sometimes possible for a girl 
of eighteen to be more clear-sighted than a man of 
thirty-five. 


Ursula walked up and down her room, as if by 
rapid movement to quiet the tumults of her thoughts. 

Every now and then came passionate fragments of 
speech, but no tears to calm her passion. 

‘What a mockery life is! Does it not seem perfect 
in this house? I have all I wish for—more than I 
ever cared to have, and my husband loves me. No, 
not loves; he is fond and kind.” 

There was a sob in her voice, but she did not 
cry. 
"i Oh, why do I love him so passionately! I love 
him with all the strength and depth I have, and he 
could love me differently. I know he has the power.” 
She stopped in her walk, and put one hand to her 
forehead. ‘‘ That has all been my mistake. I thought 
he cared for me because he appreciated me. I 
thought he recognised that there was something 
different in me trom other girls” — she began to 
laugh at herself. ‘‘ How I deceived myself. All he 











thinks of is to make me like others — like Miss 
Fraser, a mere commonplace housekeeper. Why” 
—she stamped her foot with sorrowful vehemence 
—‘‘a servant could be all he wants me to be! 
And how happy I have been all these weeks in my 
fool’s paradise! I thought the dream of my life 
was realised. Life!’”"—she clasped both hands on 
the top of her head, and stood leaning against the 
wall—‘‘ all these yearsI have been feeling no one 
understood me. I was always misjudged, unap- 
preciated. I felt in a chrysalis existence; it seemed 
to me there must be a life beyond, so much brighter, 
so full of joy and sympathy, and that if I only 
waited I must emerge into it. Well, I have emerged ; 
I have known this brief butterfly bliss, and I say life 
is a mockery; for all this joy I believed in is only 
delusion—gone already.” 

Tears at last, but they were too bitter to give 
relief. 

‘And I, who have always longed for freedom— 
and now I would not be free if I could! I shall 
never be treated harshly or unkindly, oh no! I am 
sure of that. I am Michael’s plaything; his little 
friend, but not his idol; not what I was so vain as 
to believe myself. Well, why should I struggle? I 
must try and be all he wishes—try to learn of his 
cousin, this pattern of common sense and domestic 
economy. 1 suppose I shall grow used te it in 
time. Ah, Aunt Sophy! I used to say there was 
bondage at Vine Cottage, but that was freedom. I 
was not understood, but I was let alone. No one 
wanted me to be somebody else. Surely there is 
no slavery so close as this unappreciating affection !” 

Her tears had dried; she was weary—spent with 
sorrow. 

A sudden fear arose that her husband might come 
up-stairs and notice her agitation. She rang her 
bell, told her maid she did not want her, and made 
as much haste to bed as she could. 

She was still afraid that her husband might renew 
the subject of Miss Fraser, so she feigned to be fast 
asleep. 





NAMES OF NEWSPAPERS. 


Nor upon newspapers do I incline, or should I pre- 
sume to write. That is a theme upon which public 
opinion has long made up its mind, and pronounced 
its verdict very unmistakably and irrevocably. The 
pleasant rustle of these attractive broadsheets varies 
alike the aristocratic quietude of great mansions and 
the family noises that remind poor labourers and 
mechanics of the many mouths for which bread-and- 
butter is to be earned, and the many arrows for 
which at present a certain giant hand has to provide 
the homely quiver. The stern social necessity that 
has somehow grown upon the rich and busy personage 
not on any account to face the outer world till 
he, and sometimes even she, knows something about 
“‘to-day’s Times,” is gradually descending in rela- 
tion to cheaper newspapers, and casting its shadow 
and its sunshine over all ranks of society and non- 
society. It touches also every class. ‘‘ Where is 
my ‘Record’?” varied by ‘Bring me the ‘ Guar- 
dian,’ ”” may be heard in rectories and parsonages 
temote from daily newspaper possibility, except 
through the post, that changes a penny into three- 
halfpence, and ‘that is threepence a week, a shilling 
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a month, thirteen shillings a year, for postage alone. 
I really cannot afford it.” But yet a newspaper in 
some shape the parson, like his parishioners and the 
rest of the world, must have; and so must almost 
everybody else. It would be like trying to prove 
that the sun goes round the earth, if anybody were 
to try to prove that we could do better without, or as 
well without, or at all without, our newspapers. 

But about the names of newspapers much may be 
said in the way of wonderment, inquiry, and mere 
remark. The naming of a newspaper must be a 
work of seriousness and care. What a number of 
anxious deliberations are represented and misrepre- 
sented by the various names that have obtained 
currency, or length of days, or at least temporary 
life, as newspaper handles and titles. Little thinks 
the labourer, taking refuge from his perplexity about 
‘what shall be the name” of his last babe behind 
his beloved newspaper, that that very periodical is or 
was ‘“‘somebody’s darling” too, and that its name 
was haply once as much of a worry as the name of 
the little one that is going to be registered to-morrow. 
Give your child a name, O labourer, that shall never 
invite ridicule, rebuke, or reproach—a name that 
may be remarked upon as the name of an average 
newspaper may, but not a name that will interfere 
with presentableness and success, or that will make 
progress and advancement more difficult of attain- 
ment. 

And as the best Christian name of a child is a 
name that is fit for a Christian to bear and wear, so 
the best name for a newspaper is a name that has 
relation to news—a historical name, in fact. A 
name, to be expository, must be definitive, or at least 
descriptive; and although there are many suitable 
names that are not so, an expository name, like an 
expository sermon, is surely the best and simplest. 
The ‘Daily News” strikes me, at the present 
moment and without pausing to reflect or inquire, 
as being one of the very best, because one of the 
most simply descriptive, unstilted, unheroic, and 
generally unpretentious names of present-day news- 
papers. ‘Daily News” is a title that signifies and 
promises the history of each day as it passes, and no 
less. I was going to add—and no more; but that 
would not be strictly correct. There are in this 
paper some able and interesting leading articles and 
reviews, some correspondence, and many columns of 
advertisements, which are not included in or covered 
by the title, ‘‘ Daily News.” But, although all these 
are important, news is the chief feature of attraction 
tothe British public ; and that may be the reason why 
the class of historical newspaper names—not neces- 
sarily historic names, I beg to add—is, happily, so 
large and general. What county is there that can- 
not point, with calm satisfaction and honest pride, to 
its ‘Journals’ and its ‘‘Chronicles,” its local 
“News” and ‘Reporters’? Perhaps the last- 
mentioned historical name is not quite so common, 
and in Ireland the title ‘‘ News” gives place now 
and then to the title ‘“‘ News-Letter,” which, though 
derived from the written despatches of earlier times, is 
not quite so suitable, unless its reports were, as per- 
haps they may be, in the epistolary form, or unless 
the word “letter” be used, as it is perfectly lawful 
to use it, in a wider than the epistolary sense. The 
London ‘Record’ becomes, when provincialised, 
generally, but not quite always, ‘‘ Recorder,” both 
being titles which, in common with the Roman 





Catholic ‘‘ Tablet,” have, in addition to their histo- 
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rical sense, a certain accusative, warning, and almost 
condemnatory sound, if not sense, which falls upon 
the ear and strikes the eye with somewhat of the 
solemnity that hedges round ‘‘ Mr. Conscience, the 
Recorder,” of Bunyan’s ‘‘ Holy War.” I am not 
sure whether the name “‘ Herald” ought rightly to 
be called purely historical, or whether a tinge of the 
prophetic character does not intermingle with the idea 
it no doubt unintentionally conveys. 

The next class of titles which suggests itself to 
notice is what may be called, for want of a better 
term, the reflective and epochal class; such as the 
“Times,” ‘ Echo,” ‘‘ Mirror,” ‘ Age,” and ‘ Era.” 
I do not mean to affirm that the papers carry out, 
but only that their titles suggest, the idea of reflec- 
tions of (as distinguished from reflections on) the 
times they chronicle. The name ‘ Echo” is pro- 
bably an importation from abroad, although it is not 
wholly unknown among English provincial news- 
papers. We have as yet no “Epoch” in this 
country, the names “ Times,” ‘‘ Era,” and ‘‘ Age” 
being its nearest representatives. ‘‘ Mirror” is to 
sight what ‘‘Echo” is to sound, and the single 
advantage of suck names over the purely historical is 
that some of them adumbrate the idea which the 
name ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” though this is a 
literary magazine, and not a newspaper name, ex- 
presses and describes more accurately and out- 
spokenly. The ‘‘Times,” for example, is really a 


‘‘contemporary review” of science, news, politics, 
literature, and society, in all their mutations and 
developments. 

. There is another class of names that has been im- 
patiently tapping, and rapping, and ringing its 


signal bell for immediate attention all through the 
preceding paragraphs, and that is the class repre- 
sented by such names as “Telegraph,” ‘‘ Post,” 
‘« Express,” ‘‘ Mail,” ‘ Courier,” ‘Flying Post,” 
and ‘“‘ Packet,” the last varied by its more ancient 
form (in Cumberland) of ‘‘ Pacquet.’”” May I not 
appropriately call this the ‘‘ Dispatch” class, espe- 
cially as that is the name of several English journals ? 
What memories of the old coaching days some of 
these newspaper names bring up from the depths, to 
be sure: ‘‘ Mail,” ‘‘ Courier,” ‘‘ Packet,” ‘ Post.” 
Ah! those were joyous days, when railways had not 
long been made, and the four steaming steeds used 
to dash along the High Street with a huge red and 
Slack ‘‘Mail” behind, and somebody “ home from 
London” on the box beside the jovial coachman, and 
all sorts of holidays, treats, trips, and other non- 
papal indulgences. But the name “Telegraph” is 
far more epochal, and far less old-world. The very 
wires and posts that so appositely remind you, when 
you turn to the /eaders of the “ Daily Telegraph,” of 
how stage-coach leaders have gone out of date, re- 
mind you that we live in an age of despatch and 
hurry, an age of postcards, expresses, and multi- 
plied postal “deliveries.” The morning post delivery 
is now supplemented by mid-day and evening post, 
as the ‘‘ Morning Post” newspaper by edition upon 
edition of afternoon and evening papers that bewilder 


the brain with their multiplicity of varied attractions. | 


I can but take anxious and glad, albeit most respect- 
ful, farewell of ‘‘Flying Post” and “Telegraph,” 
“Express” and “Mail,” and sigh for the days— 
especially as there is not the remotest danger of their 
being brought back by retrospective sighing—of 
simple ‘‘ Mercurys,” sober ‘‘ Messengers,” ancient 
‘‘Courants,” and (not railway) ‘‘ Expresses.” 





Mr. Disraeli has immortalised the antithesis— 
though all people will not allow that the terms are 
necessarily antithetic—‘‘cosmopolitan” and ‘na- 
tional.”” Newspapers of a more or less cosmopolitan 
and more or less national character, illustrate, though 
they certainly do not explain or fortify, the right 
honourable gentleman’s famous distinction. There 
is a well-known paper of long-standing and cosmo- 
politan name, which is no longer, I believe, of cos- 
mopolitan politics, but which honourably and with 
much talent supports what Mr. Disraeli calls the 
national party, and that paper is the ‘‘ Globe.” There 
is also the globe with a qualification, in the shape 
and by the name of the “ Christian World ;” and 
there is furthermore ‘The News of the World,” 
without any qualification whatsoever. These names 
are, one might suppose, sufficiently cosmopolitan, but 
the name ‘‘ Universe,” to be found both in England 
and France, is even wider, although we cannot really 
imagine that the ‘‘ Universe”’ has, or had—for I do 
not know whether this Roman Catholic journal is 
still in existence—any ‘‘ own correspondent” in any 
other portion of the solar system than our own smail 
planet. As national papers, and yet not always or 
necessarily Conservative papers, we find an “ Trish- 
man,” a ‘‘Scotsman,’ and though no longer an 
‘‘ Englishman,” a really thorough-going Tory, ‘‘ John 
Bull.” I find, by-the-by, in the report of an action 
just tried for libel, that the term ‘rank Tory” is 
considered by some persons reproachful, but I am so 
wholly persuaded that the authorities of ‘‘ John Bull” 
think differently, that I will not, at this first blush of 
suspicion, withdraw it. About ‘ L’International,” 
published in London, and about its principles, I do 
not know enough to make any pointed illustration 
out of it. Its name is cosmopolitan enough. 

A very few papers have, I will not say presump- 
tuous, but protectivenames. I will not say presump- 
tuous, because, although it is names of papers only, 
and not the papers themselves, that form my theme, 
the class of protective names of newspapers is so small 
that one may seem as ‘‘ personal” when discussing 
them, as when preaching to a minute congregation. 
There are but two such names that come to mind, the 
well known name ‘‘ Guardian,” and the comparatively 
local name “‘ Warder ;”’ the ‘‘ guardianship,” if I may 
inoffensively so say, of the former extending to the 
interests of the Anglican communion all over the 
world, and the “‘wardership” of the latter to many 

ortions of Ireland, Scotland, and the north of 

ngland. There are many “Guardians” besides 
the ‘‘ Guardian,” but there is no especial ‘‘ Warder ” 
that I know of, unless it be the ‘‘ Northern Warder,” 
that is, to the world at large, the ‘‘ Warder.” It is 
comfortable, however, to reflect that in various parts 
of the British dominions there are honest ‘‘ Warders,” 
and conscientious ‘‘ Guardians ” of the local or gene- 
ral common weal, especially to the more particular 
‘‘wards,”’ be they towns, counties, or churches, that 
are so watched ovor and cared for. 

‘¢ Sentinel,’ ‘‘ Watchman,” and other such names, 
are rather humbly defensive in sound and sense, than 
grandly protective. And such names as “‘ Champion” 
and ‘‘ Vindicator,” favoured chiefly by our Hibernian 
kinsmen of more combative temperament, seem to 
smell the battle afar off, and may be called, in com- 
mon with such names as “Standard,” “Flag,” 
‘‘ Banner,” “ Ensign,” and “ Beacon,”’ more or less 
offensively or defensively warlike names. 

The “Standard” is aname sui gencris, as well as a 
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name of the same bias as ‘‘ Banner” and ‘“ Ensign.” 
It most frequently signifies, so far as my observation 
has gone, an adhesion to things as they are, and an 
advocacy of cautious and gradual development. I 
do not find many, scarcely any, politically Liberal 
“Standards.” “Standards” and Conservatism seem 
to be linked together by a secondary sense, other 
than the banner sense of the word, a sense that has 
more to do with established authority than with 
ensigns waving in the battle and the breeze. Other- 
wise there is no reason why such papers as the 
“Essex Standard” or the ‘‘ Blackburn Standard,”’ 
for example, should not be, so far as their names go, 
as consistently and successfully Liberal as they are 
consistently Conservative. 

Were I to designate a celestial class of newspaper 
names, I should be liable to the suspicion of either 
(1) bringing in religious newspapers of the more 
spiritual sort, or (2) having searched some Chinese 
newspaper directory for grotesqueexamples. It will 
therefore be better to call the next a Sidereal or 
sideral—the latter being the more correct though far 
less usual adjective—an, in fact, Astral class, repre- 
sented formerly in the metropolis by a ‘Morning 
Star,” and even yet in many parts of the country by 
local ‘‘ Stars” that have not ceased to twinkle. It is 
represented also by ‘‘Suns” many, and “ Comets” 
some, though neither the ‘“‘ Guernsey Comet’ nor the 
“Surrey Comet” appear at wide, comet-like intervals, 
but not only with the most praiseworthy regularity, 
as it is said their celestial namesakes do, but with 
star-like and sun-like and generally unterrific and 
unstartling regularity that common folk may count 
on. Newspapers, though of the sideral class, most 
carefully avoid any least approach, I observe, to the 
name of another bright luminary that far outshines 
the stars in her nightly appearances. And yet I 
know a mooning newspaper or two that might not 
quite inappropriately add another to the celestial 
class of newspaper names. 

One most important class has deserved earlier 
mention. Including ‘Spectators,’ ‘‘ Observers,” 
“Examiners,” and even ‘‘ Eagles,” what should it 
be called? The Mental Eyesight class is a designa- 
tion that ranges from the calmly beholding, and over 
the interestedly observant, to the critically inquiring. 
Of the first of these three subdivisions is the London 
and other ‘‘ Spectators,” with the ‘Cheltenham ”’ 
and other ‘‘Lookers-on ;” of the second subdivision 
is the multitude of metropolitan, provincial, and 
generally British ‘‘ Observers ;”’ and of the third are 
the “ Examiners,” the ‘“Arguses,” the ‘ Eagles,” 
and some of the not exclusively literary ‘‘ Reviews.” 
None of these names, or very few, are as suitable for 
hewspaper names as are many others, inasmuch as 
hewspapers are intended to communicate the results 
of observing, looking-on, examining, and, may I say 
it, spectating. ‘‘ Results’ are what we look for in 
hewspapers, and even in the names of newspapers. 

The <dlustrated newspapers describe themselves 
better in their titles as a class than other classes of 
lewspapers; nor does that handy title ‘‘ Graphic” 
necessarily assume anything of merit to itself, signi- 
fying by frequent use indeed, “accurately and 
excellently delineatory, descriptive, and representa- 
uve,” but not signifying intrinsically anything more 
than ‘descriptive.’ ‘The title is suitable in either 
and in any sense, but would not be gracefully self- 
chosen in its more complimentary sense, though its 
Convenience is a great recommendation in its favour. 
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‘¢Tilustrated News,” like ‘“‘ Daily News,” is an exact 
description, and so hits the right nail upon the 
head. 

Of denominational newspaper names, such as the 
‘‘Nonconformist,” the ‘ Vatican,” and ‘Church 
Bells” (it is a remarkable and not insignificant fact, 
if fact it be, that Presbyterianism, which has its 
acknowledged and accredited organs, gives them no 
denominational names), I have left myself no room 
to say a single word; nor of professional, as the 
“Lancet,” the ‘ Architect,” the ‘‘ Builder,” the 
‘“‘Draper,” and (which is not strictly inclusible in 
this class) the ‘Beehive; nor of such economical 
papers as the ‘‘ Bullionist”” and ‘ Economist ;” nor 
of such Zake-care-of-self-thank-you names as the ‘ In- 
dependents” and ‘Free Presses’’ that diversify 
newspaper nomenclature; nor of such literary 
journals, as distinguished from literary and social 
reviews merely, such journals combining literary 
news with literary criticism, as the ‘ cosmopolitan,” 
everywhere recognised ‘‘ Athenseum ;”’ nor finally of 
(1) the “‘ Gazettes”’ that have been so often written 
of; (2) the names that are seemingly chosen only for 
convenience of quotation and pronunciation; and (8) 
the names that do not belong to classes so much as 
to single newspapers. 

Nor is there room for even a general summing up 
of what, after all, is no argument, but only a bird’s- 
eye observation of the different sorts of names that 
have been given, and are being given, in greater 
abundance and variety, and with keener foresight, 
and wider intelligence as the years pass, to the 
newspapers that constitute the most upright and able 
Press ‘‘upon the Planet,” the British Newspaper 
Press. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE, K.C.B. 


TuE mission to Zanzibar, with the view of bringing 
to an end the East African slave trade, gives to the 
antecedent career of the distinguished Indian official 
to whom Government has entrusted the conduct of 
negotiations a fresh public interest. 

Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere—or, as he is better 
known, Sir Bartle Frere—is descended from an old 
family long settled in Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
fifth son of Edward Frere and Mary Anne Frere, he 
was born at Llanelly, in the county of Brecon, on the 
29th of March, 1815. His mother was the eldest 
daughter of James Greene, of Turton Tower and 
Clayton Hall, Lancashire, member of parliament for 
Arundel, and the representative of Humphrey Cheet- 
ham, the founder, in 1653, of Cheetham’s College 
and Library, Manchester. His paternal grandfather, 
John Frere, was returned to parliament for Norwich 
in 1799, and had been Paley’s rival at Cambridge 
for the senior wranglership in 1763. This gentle- 
man was in his day an active member of the Royal 
Society and of the principal scientific and antiquarian 
associations in London, and occasionally contributed 
to their Transactions and to the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” then the usual receptacle for the less formal 
scientific and literary papers. His eldest son, the 
Right Honourable John Hookham Frere—the uncle 
of Sir Bartle Frere—the friend of George Canning 
and the Wellesleys, and distinguished as a scholar, 
humourist, and diplomatist, in his later years took 
up his abode at Malta—‘‘ the captive,” says Lock- 
hart, in his “Life of Scott,” “of its enchanting 
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climate, and of the romantic monuments of the old 
chivalry.” Here he died in 1846. Another uncle, 
James Hatley Frere, is known by his writings on 
the interpretation of prophecy, and as the inventor 
of one of the most successful systems for teaching the 
blind to read. 

At the age of twelve Bartle Frere was sent from 
his home in Wales to King Edward the Sixth’s 
Grammar School at Bath, and in 1832 he entered 
Haileybury College, to which he was nominated by 
the late Mr. William Astell, m.p. Here, as at his 
former school, he showed much promise of future 
distinction, and when he left Haileybury he carried 
with him medals in Law and Mathematics, and prizes 
for two essays in Classics and Political Economy. 
In 1834, having duly qualified for the Indian Civil 
Service, he was appointed to the Bombay presidency. 
At that time the route to India vid Suez had not 
been established; no steamers from England went 
beyond Malta, and there was no recognised mode of 
transit across the desert. The intention of the then 
governor-general of India, Lord William Bentinck, 
to send a steamer to Suez to meet persons from Eng- 
land, with the view of testing the feasibility of the 
much-questioned overland route, having come to the 
knowledge of the young civilian, he at once applied 
to the court of directors to be allowed to proceed 
overland to Bombay. In expectation of meeting the 
experimental steamer, Mr. Frere left Falmouth in 
May, 1834. At Malta he spent some weeks in the 
learned retreat of his uncle, Hookham Frere. En- 
tering as he then was on active life, he would be 
able to appreciate the society of his relative who had 
taken part in the diplomatic transactions of the 
opening years of the century, and had moved on 
equal terms with the great political leaders of that 
time ; who knew Holland House in its early days, and 
had been intimate with George Ellis and the founders 
of the “‘ Quarterly Review,” and with Coleridge; and 
who was full of anecdotes about Pitt, Canning, and 
Wyndham. 

Malta as it was in 1834, when first visited by Mr. 
Frere, differed much from the Malta of the present 
day. The Quarantine Harbour, as seen from his 
uncle’s house, was then rarely tenanted by more than 
two or three small sailing vessels—Greek or Italian— 
bearing corn from Odessa, or pulse from Alexandria ; 
whereas now all the inlets which indent the rocky 
shore round Valetta are crowded with the steamers 
of every mercantile nation. At Malta he met the 
famous traveller Dr. Joseph Wolff, who discoursed 
to him of Central Asia, and aided him in the study of 
Arabic, at length pronouncing him “ fit to scold his 
way through Egypt.” a 

Mr. Frere left Malta in a Greek brigantine for 
Alexandria, and made his way to Cairo; but no 
tidings could he learn of the expected steamer, which 
he afterwards found did not proceed beyond Ceylon. 
With three other travellers, also bound for India, he 
took the route of Thebes and Upper Egypt, struck 
across, on camel-back, from Kenné to Crossier, and 
thence in an open boat, exposed to the terrible heat 
of the Red Sea in August, sailed to Yambo, Jedda, 
and Mocha. From Mocha the travellers proceeded, 
in an Arab buggalow conveying pilgrims, to Surat. 
After hardships from the want of sufficient provisions 
they were at length landed at Bombay. As the re- 
sult of his adventure Mr. Frere could claim to be the 
first servant of the East India Company who reached 
India by the afterwards much-used overland route. 
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Within three months after his arrival he successfully 
passed an examination in Hindustani; afterwards 
also in the Mahratta and Guzerat languages. Fond 
of field sports, he requested of Lord Clare, then 
governor of Bombay, to be located at Belgaum, where 
he had heard good bison-shooting was to be had. 
His lordship, however, sent him to Poona, as a better 
position. It isa fact worth mentioning, that though 
Mr. Frere reached the summit of promotion in a 
comparatively short period, the request to be sent to 
Belgaum was the first and last he ever made with 
regard to any appointment or promotion for himself. 

In Poona, the ancient capital of the Peshwas, and 
its people Mr. Frere found much to interest his 
observant and thoughtful mind. Early in 1835 he was 
called to a special and important service, having 
been selected to assist in an inquiry into the land 
assessment of Indapore. This inquiry disclosed much 
cruelty and oppression in the mode of assessing and 
collecting the revenue. In its prosecution he became 
acquainted with every nook and corner of the dis- 
trict in which he was employed, living during the 
rains in temples or houses for wayfarers, or in a tent 
roughly thatched over. Coming into daily contact 
with the people in their own homes, he gained an 
entire understanding of the native habits and cha- 
racter. Subsequently, as assistant to the Revenue 
Commissioners, he travelled over every part of the 
Bombay presidency, the southern Mahratta country 
alone excepted. In these wanderings he had abun- 
dant opportunities of indulging his taste for sport. 
It was at the close of an exciting boar-hunt that Sir 
James Outram—a not less ardent lover of the chase 
—first met Bartle Frere. Outram and Frere would 
have received on this ground the commendations of 
Sir John Malcolm, who, it is said, on visiting a dis- 
trict and being told that the officer in charge could 
write an excellent report, replied, ‘‘Can he tell me 
the haunts of the tigers and the deer? If he cannot 
do that, he knows little of the people.” 

For five years Mr. Frere took part in the work of: 
reforming the assessment of other provinces besides the 
Deccan. The new system which he helped to inaugu- 
rate was based upon a low assessment, careful surveys, 
and fixity of tenure. » First applied to Indapore, it was 
in time extended with happy results throughout the 
whole Bombay presidency and Scinde, and into the 
neighbouring provinces of Berar and Mysore. Speak- 
ing of the native cultivators of a district who had come 
under the new system, Mr. Frere, in a letter written in 
1849, and which was read before a committee of the 
House of Commons, said: ‘‘ From being the most 
wretched and depressed set in the Deccan, they have 
become thriving independent fellows, thoroughly 
grateful for what has been done for them.” 

In 1842 General Sir George Arthur, a distin- 
guished officer who had seen much service, was 
appointed governor of Bombay. The gentleman 
whom he had selected as his private secretary died 
on his Lang out, and on the advice of Sir George 
Anderson, Mr. Frere was appointed to the post. 

In the following year Sir Charles Napier invaded 
Scinde. This war, as is well known, gave rise to a 
bitter controversy between Outram and Napier. 
Scinde was conquered and annexed. During the war 
General Napier was in constant communication with 
Sir George Arthur and his secretary, Mr. Frere, as if 
was from Bombay that he drew his supplies. 

In 1844 Mr. Frere married Catherine, the second 
daughter of Sir George Arthur, and in the year fol- 
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lowing took his furlough in England, when again he | Ellenborough to the general who had acquired it. 
had the opportunity of paying a passing visit to his | What Napier did for Scinde during the four years 


uncle at Malta. On his return to India he was 
selected to fill the important post of resident at Sat- 
tara, in succession to Colonel Outram. Shortly after- 





of his governorship forms one of the brightest pages 
of Indian history. Mr. Frere admired the organising 
genius of Sir Charles Napier, and speaks of him as 





From a Photograph by John Watkins. 


wards Sattara lapsed to the East India Company 
threugh the failure of natural heirs, and Mr. Frere 
Was appointed commissioner. Here he introduced 
the improved revenue system which had worked so 
beneficially in other provinces. The first tunnel ever 
made in India was made by Mr. Frere at Sattara. 
This country has ever remained weil affected to 
British rule. On the conquest of Scinde, the govern- 
ment of the acquired province was entrusted by Lord 





“the sagacious and far-sighted ruler of the kingdom ho 
had won with his sword.’”’ When he became commis- 
sioner of Scinde in 1850, he devoted himself to carry 
out the ideas of its first British administrator. “It 
was the policy of Mr. Frere,”’ says Colonel Malleson, 
in his ‘ Recreations of an Indian Official ”—a work 
from which we have drawn in the preparation of this 
notice—‘ to encourage great works which might be 
useful tothe people and remunerative to the govern- 
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ment. The roads of the province, the harbour of 
Kurrachee, and ultimately railroads, received at his 
hands the most prompt attention. The harbour of 
Kurrachee, as it now is, was mainly his own work; 
for though Sir Charles Napier had marked the spot 
as one which was destined to become the outlet of 
the Punjaub, it was left to Mr. Frere to carry out the 
design—to make the harbour sufficiently capacious 
to receive large ships and to place the steam naviga- 
tion of the Indus on a thoroughly efficient footing.” 

During Mr. Frere’s administration some 6,000 miles 
of roads were opened up, and the great work called 
the ‘‘ Supply Channel” was constructed, in order to 
supply water to a network of canals extending 300 
miles from the point where it leaves the Indus, and 
irrigating many thousands of square miles. He ob- 
tained the sanction of the Government for the con- 
struction of the Scinde Railway, and for a eonsider- 
able grant of money for the works of the beautiful 
harbour of Kurrachee. 

In the early part of 1856 Mr. Frere again visited 
England, this time on account of his health. He 
returned to India in 1857. In the interval Lord 
Canning had succeeded Lord Dalhousie as governor- 
general. Scarcely had Mr. Frere resumed his pest in 
Scinde, when he received intelligence of thg revolt 
at Meerut. He saw at once that the fate ef India 
depended on the attitude of the Puyunjaub, And 


although he had only two European regiments te keep 
in check the mutinous spirit in his ewa province, on 
his own responsibility, and without waiting for in- 
structions from Bombay, he despatehed his strongest 
regiment, the Bombay Fusiliers, to Mooltan, the key 
of the Punjaub, and sent also @ steamer to divert to 
Calcutta some other troops which were returning to 


Scinde from the Persian Gulf, During the worst 
days of the mutiny, Mooltan and Ferozepore were 
held by the troops sent by Mr. Frere. The outbreaks 
in Scinde itself were promptly suppressed, the muti- 
neers were punished, and additional troops were 
despatched to the southern Mahratta country, and to 
the Punjaub, until with less than two hundred 
European bayonets he kept in check the Mohammedan 
population of the province, amounting to a million 
and a half. For these services Mr. Frere, in 1858, 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament; 
and again in 1859, when he was nominated a 
K.0.B. and appointed a member of Lord Canning’s 
council at Calcutta. In the House of Commons it 
was said of him, that if Sir John Lawrence, by hold- 
ing the Punjaub, had saved India, Mr. Frere, by 
risking Scinde to secure Mooltan, had saved the Pun- 
jaub. ‘‘ When the head and heart are threatened 
the extremities must take care of themselves.” So 
wrote Bartle Frere to Lord Elphinstone, and the 
remark indicates the wise and unselfish policy on 
which he acted in the terrible erisis of the mutiny. 
When Sir Bartle Frere reached Calcutta to take 
his seat as a member of the Supreme Council of 
India, he found the finances in disorder, the army 
dissatisfied, and Lord Canning at the height of his 
unpopularity. He speedily won the regard and 
confidence of Lord Canning, and became, indeed, his 
most trusted counsellor. Sir Bartle gave Mr. James 
Wilson’s financial schemes his utmost support, and 
did much to conciliate opposition to the proposed 
income-tax, as at the time a necessary evil to ward off 
bankruptcy. On the death of Mr. Wilson, in the 
autumn of 1860, he discharged the duties of the 
financial department until the arrival of Mr. Samuel 
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Laing. This he did a second time when Mr. Laing was 
compelled by ill-health to return to England. ‘To the 
many services rendered by Sir Bartle Frere, and 
to his influence in the Supreme Council of India in 
promoting the wise and beneficial measures of the 
closing years of Lord Canning’s rule, we need not 
here further advert. He was the right-hand man of 
the Viceroy, and, in fact, it was owing not a little to 
him that the popular feeling in regard to Lord 
Canning before he retired had so completely changed, 
In March, 1862, that nobleman retired, and Sir 
Bartle Frere acted as president of the council until 
the arrival of Lord Elgin. Shortly afterwards he 
was appointed to succeed Sir George Clark as 
governor of Bombay. On his voyage homeward 
from Aden, Lord Canning thus wrote to Sir Bartle: 
‘7 have barely time for one line, but it must be 
written. I have just seen in the ‘Overland Mail’ 
your appeintment to Bombay I do not know 
when I have read anything with such unmixed 
pleasure. It has given me a fillip, and a new start 
in the interest for India which I carry away with 
me. God grant you health and strength to do your 
work in your own noble spirit.” 

From a small and unhealthy fishing town, Bombay 
has grewn to be the emporium of the East. During 
the present century it has rapidly increased in im- 
portance, till now it numbers more inhabitants than 
any city of the British Empire, London alone ex- 
cepted, and no English port out of the British Islands 
carries on a larger foreign commerce. As governor 
of the Bombay presidency, Sir Bartle Frere found 
incessant occupation for the next five years of his 
life. His term of office was as nearly as possible 
commensurate with the Civil War in America. He 
did much for native education. In this he was 
greatly aided by the exertions of Lady Frere. “‘ Fol- 
lowing the example of her mother,” says Colonel 
Malleson, ‘‘ who had been the first lady occupying 
the position of wife of the governor who showed a 
deep interest in the education of native ladies, Lady 
Frere devoted herself to the cause with all the ardour 
of her nature. The times in which she lived enabled 
her to do more than Lady Arthur had been able to 
effect. To her example and exertions may be attri- 
buted the great advance made during her husband’s 
five years’ rule, in the civilisation and education of 
the female community of Bombay. She it was who 
first opened the doors of Government House to the 
female relatives of the Parsees and other native 
gentlemen of the presidency. She it was who visited 
them in their own houses, endeavouring to convince 
them of the advantages which must accrue from a 
more liberal training. Nor were her labours fruit- 
less. In respect of female education, Bombay is 
greatly in advance of the other presidencies of India.” 
During the time of Sir Bartle’s governorship the 
ramparts of Bombay were pulled down; the building 
of the Deccan College. the Poona Engineering 
College, the Elphinstone College, and the Sassoon 
Hospital, and many other important public works, 
were either begun or completed; the Bhore Ghit, 
the Tull Ghat Incline, and the Ahmedabad Railways 
were opened, and a municipality was organised for 
Bombay, which since its establishment in 1865 has 
been the means of effecting a large reduction in the 
mortality of the city. 

It was in 1866 that a severe mercantile crisis 
occurred in Bombay. The governor foresaw, and 





did what he could by timely legislation to avoid, the 
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evils of reckless trading. He passed the Cotton 
Frauds Act, and the Time Bargains Bill, and also 
issued a notification warning officers of the Govern- 
ment against share speculations. 

Sir Bartle Frere retired finally from Indian service 
and returned to England in 1867. He is now a 
member of the Indian Council, and has besides, as 
one of its vice-presidents, taken an active part in the 
affairs of the Royal Geographical Society. The 
memoir of his uncle, John Hookham Frere, which 
lately appeared, is from his pen, and to a volume of 
essays, published under the title ‘“‘ The Church and 
the Age,” he has made acontribution on Indian mis- 
sions. ‘This paper is valuable as the testimony of a 
man who knows India well—especially Western 
India—on such a subject. With a warm interest in 
all forms of educational and missionary effort, he has 


traced the progress of the enlightenment of India | 


yery much from his own personal observation during 
the. last thirty-five years, the period covered by his 
actual residence in the country, or by his active par- 
ticipation in Indian affairs. These thirty-five years 
have heen, in his view, emphatically a time of revo- 
lution, a revolution silently produced not by direct 
missionary efiort only, but by many and diverse 
agencies, and all working towards a great future 
result, the ultimate issues of which no ene can now 
foresee. ‘‘ Should it be permitted to England,” says 
Sir Bartle Frere, ‘‘to leave Christian truth as our 
legacy to the people of Hindostan, our rule there will 
not lack a memorial more enduring than her ancient 
kings have engraven on her rocks, or her ancient 
conquerors burnt into the memories of her people.” 

“Christianity suited to all Forms of Civilisation ” 
is the title of a lecture delivered last year by Sir 
Bartle Frere in connection with the Christian Evi- 
dence Society, in which he has again drawn his facts 
from what he has himself seen and known. 


Dr. Livingstone’s last expedition was organised at | 
5 


Bombay before Sir Bartle Frere had ceased to be 
governor. He gave to Dr. Livingstone the hospitality 
of Government House, and all the aid in his power, 
sympathising as he most cordially did with the aims 
of the great explorer. 

At the banquet given to Sir Bartle Frere by the 
Royal Geographical Society on the eve of his de- 
parture to Africa, Sir Henry Rawlinson, the president, 
thus adverted to the public services and personal 
characteristics of his distinguished colleague. ‘‘ Sir 
Bartle Frere,” said Sir Henry, “‘ has taken an active 
part in the.labours of this society. His counsel has 
been of the utmost value in guiding its fortunes; he 
has also contributed papers to our journals, and taken 
a prominent part in our discussions. But he is not 
only a geographer, or a patron of geographers, he is 
a statesman, an earnest, thoughtful, and honest 
statesman; one of the clear-headed, large-hearted 
men, who will go down to future ages as among the 
benefactors of mankind. I will not pretend to re- 
capitulate the public life of Sir Bartle Frere, but I 
must refer to one or two of its incidents. He was 
trained up in that nursery of great men, the Civil 
Service of India; in it he passed thirty years of his 
life, till he arrived at the highest point within his 
reach, the government of the presidency to which he 
belonged. His administration of Scinde during the 
Sepoy rebellion of 1857 evinced the highest qualities 
of statesmanship, and brought him prominently for- 
ward as one of the ablest men of his day. It has been 
said that he found the province a desert, and left it 
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a garden. He began the administration under all 
possible disadvantages, but he succeeded in convert- 
ing the lawless marauders of the province into 
industrious and peaceful peasants. His subsequent 
government of Bombay was equally creditable to 
him; and it is still remembered in India with 
feelings of the deepest gratitude. The chief charac- 
teristic of Sir Bartle Frere, if he will allow me to 
say so, is an entire abnegation of self, and an 
absolute devotion to the interests of those committed 
to his care. To a vigorous understanding and a 
strong tenacity of purpose, he adds a gentle dispo- 
sition, a genial manner, and an active sympathy with 
suffering, which have made him most deservedly 
popular in whatever sphere his lot has been cast. 
I venture to say that no Indian statesman—not even 
the late lamented Vicerey—was ever more beloved 
than Sir Bartle Frere by the native populations of 
India. It is highly honourable to him and to the 
glorious service of the old East India Company, that 
he should have been selected for this mission in 
preference to the many able members of the regular 
diplomatic service. We can assure him, as all the 
friends of civilisation and humanity must do, that if he 
succeeds in putting a stop to the detestable slave trade 
on the East Coast of Africa, a brighter and more 
enduring crown of glory will surround his brow than 
if he had been the hero of a hundred battles.” 

A perusal of the evidence given by Sir Bartle Frere 
before the committee of the House of Commons on the 
Kast African Slave Trade, in which he has given his 
views as to the best mode of bringing about its extirpa- 
tion, would satisfy any one as to the suitability of his 
appointment as commissioner, to deal with the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. From his advantageous position in the 
Bombay presidency, his attention had long been 
directed to the trafiic, and he had taken the deepest 
interest in the depdts for liberated slaves in India and 
at Aden, Since 1838 he had communications more or 
less intimate with Colonel Hamerton, General Rigby, 
and Colonel Playfair, who had held office on the 
African coast, and, as we have stated, he had also at 
Bombay the most unreserved intercourse with Dr. 
Livingstone on the subject of the slave traffic, which 
is nearest to the worthy Doctor’s heart. Sir Bartle 
Frere has carried with him to Africa assurances of 
cordial support from the great civilised powers of the 
world. Germany, France, Italy, and the United 
States have especially expressed their concurrence in 
his humane mission. The Portuguese minister at 
St. James’s has on the part of his Government given 
the most friendly assurances; and President Grant 
has instructed the representative of the United States 
at Zanzibar actively to co-operate with the British 
commissioner. We trust the time is not now distant 
when the East Coast, like the West Coast of Africa, 
shall, through the success of the mission, and through 
the persistent efforts of the British Government, be 
freed from the terrible curse of the hateful traffic in 
human beings by which it is now blighted. We may, 
in conclusion, mention that in 1866, in addition to his 
other honours, Sir Bartle Frere was made a Knight 
of: the Star of India; and in 1867 the University of 
Oxford conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
p.c.L. After his return to England, a complimentary 
address was presented to him signed by no fewer 
than twenty of the native princes of India. Sir 
Bartle, we may add, also holds the office of vice- 
president of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. J. H, 








DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


V.—REMARKABLE DREAMS. 


B hae following story was related to Mr. Lane, 
in Cairo, shortly after the terrible plague of 
the year 1835, by the sheykh Mohammed et- 
Tantawee, who had taken the trouble of investi- 
gating the fact, and had ascertained its truth. A 
tradesman living in the quarter of El-Hanafee, in 
Cairo, dreamed, during the plague above mentioned, 
that eleven persons were carried out of his house to 
be buried, victims of this disease. He awoke in a 
state of the greatest distress and alarm, reflecting 
that eleven was the total number of the inhabitants 
of his house, including himself, and that it would be 
vain in him to attempt, by adding one or more 
members to his household, to elude the decree of 
God, and give himself a chance of escape ; so, calling 
together his neighbours, he informed them of his 
dream, and was counselled to submit with resignation 
to a fate so plainly foreshown, and to be thankful to 
God for the timely notice with which he had been 
mercifully favoured. On the following day one of 
his children died; a day or two after, a wife; and 
the pestilence continued its ravages among his family 
until he remained in his house alone. It was impos- 


sible for him row to entertain the slightest doubt of: 


the entire accomplishment of the warning: imme- 
diately, therefore, after the last death had taken 
place among his household, he repaired to a friend 
at a neighbouring shop, and calling to him several 
other persons from the adjoining and opposite shops, 
he reminded them of his dream, acquainted them 
with its almost complete fulfilment, and expressed his 
conviction that he, the eleventh, should very soon die. 
‘‘ Perhaps,” said he, ‘‘I shall die this next night! 
I beg of you therefore, for God’s sake, to come to my 
house early to-morrow morning, and the next morn- 
ing, and the next if necessary, and see if I be dead, 
and, when dead, that I am properly buried; for I 
have no one with me to wash and shroud me. Fail 
not to do me this service, which will procure you a 
recompense in heaven. I have bought my grave- 
linen; you will find it in a corner of the room in 
which I sleep. If you find the door of the house 
latched, and I do not answer to your knocking, break 
it open.” 

Soon after sunset he laid himself in his lonely bed, 
though without any expectation of closing his eyes in 
sleep, for his mind was absorbed in reflections upon 
the awful entry into another world, and a review of 
his past life. As the shades of night gathered around 
him he could almost fancy that he beheld, in one 
faint object or another in his gloomy chamber, the 
dreadful person of the Angel of Death: and at length 
he actually perceived a figure gliding in at the door, 
and approaching his bed. Starting up in horror; he 
cried out, ‘‘ Who art thou?’ and a stern and solemn 
voice answered, ‘ Be silent! I am Azraeel, the Angel 
of Death!” ‘Alas!’ cried the terrified man, ‘I 
testify that there is no deity but God, and I testify 
that Mohammed is God’s apostle! There is no 
strength nor power but in God—the High! the 
Great! to God we belong, and to Him we must re- 
turn!” He then covered himself over with his quilt 
as if for protection, and lay with throbbing heart, 
expecting every moment to have his soul torn from 
him by the inexorable messenger. But moments 
passed away, and minutes, and hours, yet without 





his experiencing any hope of escape; for he imagined 
that the Angel was waiting for him to resign himself, 
or had left him for awhile, and was occupied in re. 
ceiving first the souls of the many hundred human 
beings who attained their predestined term in that 
same night and in the same city, and the souls of the 
thousands who were doomed to employ him else- 
where. Daybreak arrived before his sufferings ter- 
minated; and his neighbours, coming according to 
their promise, entered his chamber and found him 
still in bed; but observing that he was covered up, 
and motionless as a corpse, they doubted whether he 
were still alive, and called to him. He answered, 
with a faint voice, ‘I am not yet dead; but the 
Angel of Death came to me in the dusk of the even- 
ing, and I expect every moment his return, to take 
my soul; therefore trouble me not, but see me washed 
and buried.” ‘But why,” said a friend, ‘‘ was the 
street-door left unlatched?” ‘I latched it,” he 
answered, ‘‘ but the Angel of Death may have opened 
it.” ‘‘And who,” asked the friend, ‘‘is the man in 
the court?’? He answered, ‘‘ I know of no man in 
the court ; perhaps the Angel who is waiting for my 
soul has made himself visible to you, and been mis- 
taken in the twilight fora man.” “ He is a thief,” 
they said, ‘‘ who has gathered together everything in 
the house that he could carry away, and has been 
struck by the plague while doing so, and now lies 
dead in the court, at the foot of the stairs, grasping 
in his hand a silver candlestick.” The master of the 
house, after hearing this, paused for a moment, and 
then throwing off his quilt, exclaimed, ‘‘ Praise be 
to God, the Lord of all creatures! That is the 
eleventh, and I am safe! No doubt it was that rascal 
who came to me and said that he was the Angel of 
Death. Praise be to God! praise be to God!” This 
man survived the plague, and took pleasure in re- 
lating the above story. The thief had overheard his 
conversation with his neighbours, and, coming to his 
house in the dusk, had put his shoulder to the wooden 
lock, and so raised the door and displaced the latch 
within. There is nothing wonderful, much less 
supernatural, in the dream, nor in its accomplish- 
ment: the plague of 1835 entirely desolated many 
houses, and was mostly fatal to the young; and all 
the inhabitants of the house in question were young, 
excepting the master. 

The death of the profligate Lord Lyttelton occa- 
sioned much sensation at the time from its supposed 
connection with a supernatural warning received in a 
dream ; but as the story has been already told in these 
pages, we need not do more than allude to it now. 
Part of the mystery was subsequently cleared up. 
There is another remarkable dream, of which the 
hero was said to have been a tinker of Swaffham, 
two or three hundred years ago. The story, however, 
is too good to be monopolised by an insignificant 
town in Norfolk, and indeed it figures in the legendary 
and traditional literature of almost every nation in 
Europe. It has been dramatised in France in times 
gone by, it is told at Scandinavian firesides, and in 
Germany it is embodied in an admirable tale, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Grateful Ghost” (Das Dankbare Ges- 
penst). According to our English version, the 
Swaffham tinker dreamed one night, that if he took 
a journey to London, and placed himself on a certain 
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REMARKABLE DREAMS. 


part of London Bridgo, he should there meet with a 
person who would communicate something to him of 
great importance to his future prospects in life. This 
dream made a great impression on the tinker’s mind, 
and in the morning he related it very circumstantially 
to his wife. She, however, half laughed and half 
scolded at him for his folly in paying attention to 
such idle fancies, and told him he had better get up 
and go to work. The next night he dreamed the 
same again, and likewise the third night, when the 
impression was so powerful on his mind that he de- 
termined, in spite of the remonstrances of his wife 
and the ridicule of his neighbours, to “‘ go to London 
and see the upshot of it.” Accordingly, having made 
the requisite arrangements as to the management of 
his business during his absence, he furnished himself 
with a sum of money, and set out on foot for the 
metropolis, distant about ninety miles. He reached 
the end of his journey late on the third day, and 
having refreshed himself with a night’s rest, he took 
his station the next morning on a part of the bridge 
which corresponded with the description in his dream. 
There he stood all day, without any communication 
as to the purpose of his journey. ‘The next day it 
was the same—and the third ; so that, towards night, 
his confidence in his dream, as well as his patience, 
began to be considerably shaken: and he inwardly 
blamed himself for his folly in not yielding to his 
wife’s advice, and resolved that next day he would 
leave London and make the best of his way home 
again. However, he kept his station till late in the 
evening; when, just as he was about to leave it, a 
stranger who had noticed him standing doggedly 
and with anxious looks on the same spot for some 
days, accosted him, and asked him what he was 
waiting there for. After some hesitation, the tinker 
told him his errand, without, however, acquainting 
him with the place he came from. The stranger 
smiled at his simplicity, and advised him to go home, 
and in future to pay no attention to dreams. ‘I 
myself,” said he, ‘if I were disposed to put faith in 
such things, might now go a hundred miles into the 
country upon a similar errand. I dreamed three 
nights this week, that if I went to a place called 
Swaffham, in Norfolk, and dug under an apple-tree 
in a certain garden on the north side of the town, I 
should find a box of money; but I have something 
else to do than to run after such idle fancies! No, 
no, my friend, go home and work well at your calling, 
and you will find there the riches you are in vain 
seeking here.” The tinker was astonished ;—this, 
he doubted not, was the information he was seeking ; 
but he said nothing further to the stranger than to 
thank him for his advice, and to declare his determi- 
nation to follow it. He immediately went to his 
lodging, and the next day set off for his home, which 
he reached safely. He said but little to his wife on 
the subject of his journey, but rose early the next 
morning, and commenced digging on the spot sup- 
posed to be pointe? out by the stranger. After pro- 
ceeding with his work a few feet downwards, the 
spade struck against a hard substance, which, upon 
dearing the mould from the top of it, proved to be 
an iron chest. He quickly removed it to his house, and 
having with some difficulty broken off the lid, to his 
great joy found it full of money. After securing his 
treasure, he discovered, upon the outside of the chest, 
an inscription, which, being no scholar, he was unable 
to decipher. He therefore hit upon the following ex- 
pedient to ascertain its meaning :—There was in the 
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town a grammar school, several of the pupils of 
which were constantly in the habit of passing his 
smithy in the way to and from the school. The 
tinker judged that by placing the chest at the door, 
it would excite the attention of the boys, and thus he 
should be able to obtain the object in view, without 
exciting any suspicion among his neighbours. He 
had soon the opportunity he sought. A number of 
the boys being gathered round, as was their custom, 
to witness the operations of the forge, he took occa- 
sion to challenge their scholastic skill in the transla- 
tion of the inscription. Some shook their heads: 
others, after conning over it awhile, said it was not 
legible. At length one, older than the rest, anxious 
to display his superior learning, after scraping and 
breaking off the rust, gave the following solution of 
it— 
‘* Where this stood 
Is another twice as good.” 

Overjoyed at this information, the tinker next morn- 
ing resumed his labour ; and a little below the ground 
already cleared, he found a second chest, double the 
size of the first, and, like it, filled with gold and 
silver coin. The account goes on to state, that be- 
coming thus a wealthy man, the tinker showed his 
gratitude to Providence by building a new chancel to 
the church, the old one being out of repair There 
is shown at this day a monument in Swaffham Church, 
having an effigy in marble, said to be that ofa tinker, 
with his dog at his side, and his tools and implements 
of trade lying about him. 

A curious case is recorded of a dream having been 
made evidence of reality on a criminal trial. One 
Adam Rogers, who kept a public-house at Portlaw, 
nine or ten miles from Waterford, dreamed one night 
that he saw two men at a particular green spot on 
the adjoining mountain—one of them a small weakly 
man, the other remarkably large and robust: he saw 
one man murder the other; and he woke in great 
agitation. The circumstances of the dream were so 
distinct and forcible that he continued much affected 
by them. Next morning he related them to his wife 
and to several other persons, among whom was a 
Mr. Browne, the Roman Catholic priest of the parish. 
On the following day he was startled at seeing two 
strangers enter his house, at about eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon. He immediately went into an inner 
room, and desired his wife to take particular notice, 
for they were precisely the two men that he had seen 
in his dream. After the strangers had taken some 
refreshment and were about to go, Rogers earnestly 
dissuaded the little man, Hickey, from quitting the 
house, assuring him that if he would remain with 
him that day, he would accompany him to Carrick 
the next morning, that being the place to which he 
was bound. However, the humane precautions of 
Rogers were of no avail, the other man, Caulfield, 
inducing Hickey to go along with him to their 
journey’s end. About an hour after they left Port- 
law, in a lonely part of the mountain, just near the 
place observed by Rogers in his dream, Caulfield, 
watching his opportunity, murdered his companion. 
He then rifled Hickey’s pockets, plundered him of 
his money and part of his clothes, and proceeded on 
his way. Very shortly after, the body was discovered, 
still warm, by some labourers going to their work. 
An immediate search was made, and Caulfield was 
apprehended at Waterford the second day after. On 
his trial at the ensuing assizes, the evidence against 
him was overpowering; yet when Rogers minutely 
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described his dress and appearance, the prisoner, on 
the cross-examination, put the question shrewdly, 
whether it was not very extraordinary that he, who 
kept a public-house, should take such particular 
notice of the dress of a stranger accidentally calling 
there. Rogers, in his reply, said he had a very 
particular reason, but he was ashamed to mention it. 
The prisoner insisted on his declaring it, and so did 
the court. He then gave a circumstantial narrative 
of his dream; called upon Father Browne, then in 
court, to corroborate his testimony; and added that 
his wife had severely reproached him for permitting 
Hickey to leave their house, when he knew that in 
the short footway to Carrick they must necessarily pass 
the very spot in the mountain which had appeared 
in his dream. In the end the prisoner was found 
guilty, was condemned and executed—not, however, 
until he had made an ample confession of his guilt. 
The Rev. P——g, vicar of a parish which is now a 
component part of London, though some forty years 
since it resembled a village at the outskirts, had to 
submit to the loss of his son at an age when parents 
are encouraged to believe their children are to be- 
come their survivors—the poor youth dying in his 
seventeenth year. He was buried in the vaults of 
the church. Two nights after the burial, the father 
dreamed that he saw his son habited in a shroud 
spotted with blood, the expression of his countenance 
being that of a person suffering acute pain : ‘‘ Father, 
father! come and defend me!” were the words he 
distinctly heard as he gazed on the apparition: ‘they 
will not let me rest quiet in my coffin.”” The venerable 
man awoke with terror and trembling; but after 
reflecting a little, concluded himself to be labouring 
under the depressing influence of his grief; and 
commending himself to the All Merciful, again fell 


asleep. Again he saw his son beseeching him to 
protect his remains from outrage: ‘‘ For,” said the 
apparition, ‘‘they are mangling my body at this 


moment.” The unhappy father rose at once, being 
now unable to banish the fearful image from his 
mind, and determining when day should dawn to 
satisfy himself of the truth or falsehood of the revela- 
tion conveyed through this seeming voice from the 
grave. At an early hour, accordingly, he repaired 
to the clerk’s house, where the keys of the church, 
and of the vaults, were kept. The clerk, after con- 
siderable delay, came down-stairs, saying it was very 
unfortunate he should want the keys just on that 
very day, as his son, over the way, had taken them 
to the smith’s for repair, one of the largest of the 
bunch of keys having been broken off short in the 
main door of the vault, so as to render it impractica- 
ble for anybody to enter till the lock had been picked 
and taken off. Impelled by the worst misgivings, 
the vicar loudly insisted on the clerk’s accompanying 
him to the blacksmith’s—not for a key, but for a 
crowbar—it being his resolute determination to enter 
the vault and see his son’s coffin without a moment’s 
delay. The recollections of the dream were now be- 
coming more and more vivid, and the scrutiny about 
to be made assumed a solemnity mingled with awe, 
which the agitation of the father rendered terrible to 
the agents in this forcible irruption into the resting- 
‘place of the dead. But the hinges were speedily 
wrenched asunder—the bars and bolts were beaten 
in and bent beneath the ponderous hammer of the 
smith—and at length, with tottering step and out- 
stretched hands, the maddened parent stumbled for- 
ward and fell. His son’s coffin had been lifted from 





the recess at the vault-side, and deposited on the 
brick floor; the lid, released from every screw, lay 
loose at the top, and the body, enveloped in its 
shroud, on which were several dark spots below the 
chin, lay exposed to view ; the head had been raised ; 
the broad riband had been removed from the under 
jaw, which now hung down with the most ghastly 
expression, as if to tell with more terrific certainty 
the truth of the preceding night’s vision. very tooth 
in his head had been drawn. The young man had when 
living a beautiful set of sound teeth. The clerk’s son, 
who was a barber, cupper, and dentist, had possessed 
himself of the keys, and eventually of the teeth, for 
the purpose of employing them profitably in his line 
of business. The feelings of the father may be 
more easily conceived than described. The event 
affected his mind through the remaining term of his 
existence: but what became of the delinquent, whose 
sacrilegious hand had thus rifled the tomb, was never 
correctly ascertained. He decamped the same day, 
and was supposed to have enlisted as a soldier. 
The clerk was ignominiously displaced, and did not 
long survive the transaction. 

Under the heading ‘‘Singular Prognostication,” 
the ‘‘Times”’ of Monday, April 17, 1865, gives the 
following narrative, copied from a local journal: On 
Wednesday last the Rev. Stephen Barclay Drury, an 
unmarried clergyman of twenty-six, who has for about 
twelve months acted as the curate of Phillack and 
Gwithian, had a conversation with the brother of the 
rector of those parishes, Mr. Charles Hockin, and 
related a dream, which he described as a very singu- 
lar one, and as having made a deep impression on 
him. His words were, ‘‘I dreamed I was to be 
buried, and I followed my coffin into the church, 
and thence to the tomb. I took no part in the ser- 
vice ; and when we came to the tomb, I looked into 
it, and saw it was very nice. I then asked the 
undertaker who was to be buried, and he answered, 
‘You.’ I then said, ‘I am not to be buried, I am 
not dead.’ The undertaker then said, ‘ I must be 
paid for the coffin;’ upon which I awoke.” On 
Sunday morning and afternoon Mr. Drury officiated 
at Gwithian, and, after the second service, remained 
with the children to practise singing. Returning to 
his lodgings in Gwithian at half-past four, he waited 
a little, took with him Thomas 4 Kempis’s ‘‘ Christian 
Pattern,” and set out for a walk, accompanied by a 
Newfoundland dog. He asked for a bit of cord, as 
he might give the dog a dip, and started in his usual 
cheerful and happy mood. In an hour and a half 
the dog returned with the cord round his neck. Mr. 
Drury was never again seen alive. His absence 
throughout the night occasioned no surprise, as he 
sometimes went to and slept at Copperhouse, two 
miles off. On Monday morning a Gwinear miner, in 
quest of seaweed at low-watei near the rocky shore 
of Godrevy, saw Mr. Drury’s body in a pool seventy 
or eighty yards from the sea. An inquest under 
the county coroner, Mr. John Roscoria, was held on 
Tuesday at Gwithian, when these circumstances were 
elicited, and a verdict was returned of ‘“ Found 
drowned.” From the facts, however, that Mr. Drury 
had never shown the least signs of depression, that 
he started with the expressed intention of giving the 
dog a dip, and that he was very near sighted, the 
general inference is that the unfortunate gentleman 
slipped on the rocks, was stunned, fell into the water, 
and so casually and singularly fulfilled his strange 
dream of a few days previously. 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


HOUGH numerous anecdotes of curious and in- 
teresting animals have been already published 
in tke ‘‘ Leisure Hour” volumes, it is believed that 
there are still many additional facts which those who 
observe closely and accurately might with advantage 
yet put on record; and the following rather mis- 
cellaneous selection of anecdotes is inserted in the 
hope of eliciting facts and incidents in various depart- 
ments of Natural History. Preference will be given 
to anecdotes which have not hitherto been published, 
and which can be properly authenticated. 


TALKING WITHOUT SPEECH. 


A gentleman who kept two dogs, one of which was 
much larger than the other, was walking one day 
with the smaller of the two. The little dog was 
attacked by a terrier much too strong for him, very 
severely treated, and rolled in the mud. As soon as 
his assailant left him he trotted homewards, his 
master following. The large dog was lying asleep 
inthe yard, too far from the scene of battle to have 
seen or heard anything of it, even if he hal been 
awake; but he roused himself at the approach of the 
little dog, and though neither of them uttered the 
slightest sound, they had no sooner smelt each other 
than they trotted off to find the terrier, to whom thie 
large dog gave a severe beating. 

Here was evidently a power of communication, 
and numerous other examples might be given to 
show that not only dogs and other quadrupeds, but 
birds, and even insects, can communicate with each 
other without uttering a sound. Bees are said to do 
so by crossing their antenn, and birds, though they 
have a distinct note indicating danger, and which 
appears to call for assistance, have certainly some 
other mode of communicating with one another. 


A DOG MARKING TIME. 

Another remarkable fact in connection with dogs 
is the power which they undoubtedly possess of 
marking distinct periods of time. In illustration of 
this, Professor Bell relates the following instance as 
having fallen under his own observation :—‘‘ A fine 
Newfoundland dog, which was kept at an inn in 
Dorsetshire, was accustomed every morning, as the 
clock struck eight, to take in his mouth a certain 
basket, placed for the purpose, and containing a few 
pence, and to carry it across the street to a baker, 
who took out the money, and replaced it by a certain 
number of rolls. "With these Neptune hastened back 
to the kitchen, and safely deposited his trust; but, 
what was well worthy of remark, he never attempted 
to take the basket, or even to approach it, on Sunday 
mornings. On one occasion, when returning with 
the rolls, another dog made an attack upon the 
basket for the purpose of stealing its contents ; when 
the trusty fellow placed the basket on the ground, 
severely punished the intruder, and then bore off his 
charge in triumph.” 


BEASTS OF PREY. 


The following anecdote will serve to show the 
advantage of a knowledge of the habits of dangerous 
animals, such as tho feline or cat family. It is 





peculiar to this tribe of animals that they never eat 
their prey directly they have caught it. Any one 
who lias seen a cat catch a bird or a mouse, must 
have noticed that the cat will often play with it 
for some time before killing and eating it ; and those 
who have seen the lions and tigers fed in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens must have observed that the animals 
crouch and growl over their food for some minutes 
after it is given to them before beginning to eat it, 
thus differing remarkably from the dog and other 
canine animals, which begin to devour their prey 
the moment they have seized it. Many years ago 
Colonel Duff, an officer in India, was laid low by a 
Bengal tiger. On coming to himself, he found the 
animal standing over him. Recollecting that he had 
his dirk by his side, he drew it out of the case in the 
most cautious manner possible, and by one happy 
thrust quite through the heart he laid the tiger dead 
at his side. ~ 

Mr. Waterton, the celebrated traveller, has some 
useful remarks on this subject. He says: “ All 
animals of the dog tribe must be combated with 
might and main, and with unceasing exertion, in 
their attacks upon man, for, from the moment they 
obtain the mastery, they worry and tear their victim 
as long as life remains. On the contrary, animals of 
the cat tribe, having once overcome their prey, they 
cease for a certain time to inflict further injury on it. 
Thus, during the momentous interval from the 
stroke which has laid a man beneath a lion, to the 
time when tlie lion shall begin to devour him, the 
man may have it in his power to rise again, either by 
his own exertions, or by the fortuitous intervention 
of an armed friend. But then all depends upon quiet, 
extreme quiet, on the part of the man, until he 
plunges his dagger into the heart of the animal; for 
if he tries to resist, he is sure to feel the force of his 
adversary’s claws and teeth with redoubled ven- 
geance.” 


TALKING RAVENS. 


The various qualities and powers of voice exhibited 
by birds in general, and the difference of structure 
found to exist in the windpipes of different species 
in some particular families, have excited the attention 
and remarks of several writers. Among British birds, 
the power of imitating the sounds of the human voice 
is possessed in the greatest perfection by the raven, 
the magpie, the jay, and the starling. In proof of 
this power in the raven, many anecdotes might be 
given. Here are two derived from unquestionable 
authorities. Ravens have been taught to articulate 
short sentences as distinctly as any parrot. One, 
which belonged to the late Mr. Henslow,* of St Albans, 
could speak so distinctly that every one who heard it 
at first believed that it was a human voice. There 
was another at Chatham which had made equal pro- 
ficiency ; for, living within the vicinity of a guard- 
house, it had succeeded more than once in turning 
out the guard, who thought they were called by the 
sentinel on duty. 

The raven appears to have been a favourite with 
several men of genius, who have immortalised their 





* The father of the late most excellent and lamented Professor of 


| Botany in the University of Cambridge, 
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pets; as, for example, the raven of the late Mr. 
Waterton, and those of the late Mr. Charles Dickens. 
Marco was the name of Mr. Waterton’s raven, and 
Marco could do everything a bird could do. ‘He 
was,” Mr. Waterton says, ‘as playful as a kitten ; he 
showed vast aptitude in learning to talk; and he was 
so correct an imitator of sounds, that I had every 
hope of teaching him the tune which Goldsmith in- 
forms us he heard a raven sing with ‘ great distinct- 
ness, truth, and humour.’ Marco was fond of seeing 
a carriage approach the house [Walton Hall]. He 
would attend company on their arrival at the bridge, 
and wait near the gate until their return; and then 
he would go part of the way back with them. He 
was a universal favourite, notwithstanding that at 
times his evil genius prompted him to commit almost 
unpardonable excesses; so much so, that I often said 
to him, in the words of the poet,— 
‘In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou art such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and glee about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee.’ 
One day he took a sudden dislike to an old duck, 
with which, till then, he had been upon the best of 
terms, and he killed her in an instant. The coach- 
man and Marco were inseparable; but, at last, they 
had a serious and a fatal quarrel. Marco bit him 
severely in the thumb; upon which this ferocious 
son of the whip seized the bird by the throat, and 
deliberately strangled it.” 

The raven of Mr. Dickens, in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” 
has become a classical personage, and the note intro- 
duced in the later edition of the story, giving details 
of the history of the two ravens that were succes- 
sively in the author’s possession, is as interesting to the 
naturalist as to the novel-reader. The closing scene in 
the life of the first raven has a ludicrous pathos about 
it, when it died from eating the painter’s white-lead ; 
and the second also came to an untimely end. ‘‘It 
may have been that he was too bright a genius to 
live long, or it may have been that he took some 
pernicious substance into his bill, and thence into 
his maw, which is not improbable, seeing that he 
new-pointed the greater part of the garden wall, by 
digging out the mortar, broke countless squares of 
glass, by scraping away the putty all round the frames, 
and tore up and swallowed in splinters the greater 
part of a wooden staircase of six steps and a landing ; 
but, after some three years, he, too, was taken ill, and 
died before the kitchen fire. He kept his eye to the 
last upon the meat as it roasted, and suddenly turned 
over on his back, with a sepulchral cry of‘ cuckoo.’ 
Since then I have been ravenless.” D. W. 





VU wrietics. 


MunirFicent Lrserauiry.—During 1872 there were about 
fifty anonymous donations of £1,000 each to various London 
charities in addition to one anonymous gift of £10,000. 


Liresoat Work Last Wintrer.—The unusually stormy 
weather of the last winter has directed renewed attention to the 
work of the National Lifeboat Institution. The list of lives 
saved during the year on the coasts of the British Isles reaches 
a total of 548, and, in addition, 25 ships were saved from de- 
struction by their help. During the same period the Lifeboat 
Institution granted rewards for saving 170 lives by fishing and 
other boats, making a grand total of 715 lives saved last year 
mainly through its instrumentality. Altogether the Institution 
has contributed from its formation to the saving of 21,464 ship- 
wrecked persons, for which services 923 gold and silver medals, 











and £39,100 in money, have been given as rewards. When we 
remember that nearly every life saved by lifeboats has been 
rescued under — circumstances, the crews eften incurring 
much risk and exposure throughout stormy days and nights in 
its accomplishment, it is gratifying to know that not a single 
life has been lost from the lifeboats of the Institution during 
the past four years, in which period they have been manned on 
all occasions, including quarterly exercise, by upwards of 40,000 
persons. It is also a remarkable fact that during the past twenty. 
one years the Institution has not lost from all causes more than 
twenty-two persons from its lifeboats. The gallant deeds that 
are constantly being performed by its lifeboat men are well 
known, The Committee now appeal to the public with re. 
newed assurance for pecuniary support, to enable them to main. 
tain in a state of thorough efficiency the Institution’s great fleet 
of 233 lifeboats. 


Dr. THomas Younc.—In 1773, in Milverton, Somerset- 
shire, was born one of England’s most remarkable men. He 
was educated for a physician, but became a master in philo. 
sophy, letters, and languages, He first deciphered the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. He discovered facts in optics which Newton 
never knew. Familiar with wave motions and with the subject 
of sound, he was prepared to compare wave motion with light. 
He worked on, and placed on an immovable basis the undu- 
latory theory of light. I have sought to place his name right 
with our public. It was Dr. Thomas Young. By a geometrical 
conception we may compare Newton with Young. t Newton 
stand erect in his age and Young in his. Draw a line from one 
to the other, ——e the heads of both. This line will slope 
by a gentle gradient from Newton to Young, for Newton was 
intellectually the taller man of the two. Put the greatest man 
since Young between these two, and his head will not touch the 
line. Young was too far in advance of his age, his contempo- 
raries could not follow him, but the exactness of his assertions 
has since been proved. Let the gentlemen of the press lay to 
heart the responsibility of public writers. Young was quenched 
for twenty years of his life by a brilliant writer in the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” who then held the public ear. But Fresnel and 
Arago extended his discoveries, and made reparation for him at 
last. The twenty years during which he was obscured were 
filled with the fame of Davy and Faraday. We.cannot calculate 
what influence the twenty years of repression may have had 
upon his power of work. is assailant was Henry Brougham, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor of England.—Professor Tyndall, at 
Boston, U.S. 


Abney CeMETERY.—This was formerly Abney Park, the seat 
of Sir Thomas Abney, in whose family Dr. Isaac Watts resided 
for thirty-six years, The mansion house is now demolished, 
and the domain began to be used as a cemetery on the 2nd 
June, 1840. The first funeral was that of the Rev. James 
Mather, of Clapton, and the officiating minister was the Rev. 
Dr. John Leifchild, who himself was buried there on the 3rd of 
July, 1862. Between the date of Mather and Leifchild’s inter- 
ment, the number of burials had been 29,359. A statue of Dr. 
Watts stands on the site of the old mansion. The Rev. W. 
Tyler, of Hackney, calls attention to the fact that subscriptions 
are required for restoring the menument to this ‘‘ poet of the 
sanctuary.” 


Dr. CuyLer on Mr. Spurceon.—In a letter from England to 
the ‘‘ New York Independent,” Dr. Cuyler thus spoke of the Me- 
tropolitan Tabernacle pastor :—‘‘On Sabbath morning last I heard 
Mr. Spurgeon in his colossal Tabernacle. So did about four 
thousand five hundred people. It seats that number; and 
nearly six thousand can be wedged into it when the aisles are 
filled with “stand-ups.” As I had heard from Spurgeon on the 
previous day his own methods of preparing his sermons (in a 
half-hour of jotting down heads on a bit of paper), I listened to 
him with all the more of ‘ professional’ interest. His theme 
was the Glory of the Grace of God. It was rich, old-fashioned 
doctrinal preaching, freshened by lively illustration. If Robert- 
son was perfect in the style to read, Spurgeon. is almost perfect 
in the style to hear. After listening to Brother Spurgeon several 
times, and conversing with him freely, I am persuaded that the 
secret ef his marvellous success lies in these three things: @ 
magnificent voice, his strong, racy Saxon English, and a pro- 
digious earnestness in preaching Jesus Christ right home to the 
sinners’ hearts. He Jelieves, with all his soul, that men are 
sinners ; and that unless they repent they will be lost. Doubts 
never trouble Spurgeon. He never stops to defend the outworks 
of Revelation ; he plants his guns on those redoubts, and fires 
red-hot truth with unerring accuracy of aim. As a preacher of 
the living Gospel, he is the nearest to John Bunyan of any 


| Englishman since Bunyan’s day.” 
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